Introduction

We can understand that Stella and her companion
would feel themselves ill at ease at first in the unaccus-
tomed surroundings of Dublin, where they were complete
strangers; and, further, it was only to be expected that the
curious and unexplained relationship between a clergy-
man beneficed in the country and two ladies newly come
from England should excite gossip. As Swift admits,
people suspected 'a secret history in such a removal'; but
Stella's 'excellent conduct', he avers, soon checked the
scandalmongers,1 At this time, and always, they both
observed an almost exaggerated propriety. Whether at
Dublin or Laracor the ladies were free of his lodgings, or
house, only when Swift was away. In Dublin, upon his
return, they removed elsewhere; or, when he was in the
country, they found rooms in Trim, occupied a little
cottage at Laracor, or were the guests of Dr. Raymond.
Further, Swift hardly allowed himself at any time to be
left alone in the same room with Stella. In 1726, when
he was in London, and the ladies were making use of the
Deanery in Dublin, he wrote to Tickell expressing sur-
prise that he should expect to see Stella in the morning,
'which I, her oldest acquaintance, have not done these
dozen years, except once or twice in a journey'.2
There was no pretence of concealment; all the world
knew of the close friendship; and Swift was over san-
guine in his belief, if he really entertained it, that all
gossip had been allayed. Six years after the ladies arrived
in Ireland Thomas Swift, the little parson-cousin, wrote
to an unknown correspondent asking 'whether Jonathan,
be married' or whether he had 'been able to resist the
charms' directed to engage him.s The opening paragraph
of a kindly letter from Archbishop King, 5 August 1713,
can only be explained as a hint that Swift's marriage
was to be expected.4 It would have been strange if no
1 Prose Works, xL 128.                                    2 Corresp. iii. 314.
3   Corresp. i. 59; Deane Swift, Essay, 1755, p. 87.
4  Corresp.iL 61.
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